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small dynamos of the types introduced by Gramme and
by Siemens were already serving to illuminate open
spaces by means of arc lamps. In 1879 and 1880 Edison
and Swan were separately at work on the incandescent
filament, and nervous holders of gas stock were being
assured by their chairmen that there was nothing to fear
from the electric light. At the end of iSSi Sir William
Thomson's lighting of his house by Swan lamps was a
notable event. Such an installation was isolated and
experimental; as yet there was nowhere in Britain a
public electric supply. A year later, and we read of
' almost daily' flotations of supply companies and find
a hot controversy going on over the terms of an Electric
Lighting Bill which was hastily promoted to safeguard
the interests of local authorities.

Into this welter came Parsons, realizing that an urgent
mechanical need of the moment was an engine that might
be directly coupled to the armature of a dynamo, pro-
ducing the high speed of rotation which that required.

For such a purpose reciprocating motion was out of
place. The motion of the armature was purely rotary:
the motion of the engine should be purely rotary too.
Moreover, the speed of the armature must be high and
might with advantage be very high. Parsons, as his
first patent shows, realized the special merit for this
purpose of a speed much greater than any to which engine
builders were accustomed, even when they increased it
by using a belt and pulley between engine and dynamo.
Rapid driving of a dynamo armature was his primary
concern.

From ancient times it had been known that rotative
motion could be obtained by the direct action of steam.
Steam windmills, or what may be called steam turbines,
had been philosophical toys long before the days of New-
comen and Watt. The essence of a steam turbine is that